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the preposition into the conjunction. Of course, 
it still remains possible, for those who cannot 
make up their minds, to impound innocuous 
desuetude for the bookish phrase for which 
Milton's Latinism is usually held accountable, 
though Shakespeare far outdid him in "than 
whom no mortal so magnificent." How much 
farther back the phrase goes, no one seems to 
know; but Swift, Prior, Bolingbroke and others 
are by Lowth cited in its illustration. Those 
who choose can justify than me, than its, etc., 
by the special analogy, though it can always 
be urged against them that these phrases lack 
the main defence of the relative combination. 
Some persons may wish to extend to as the 
same latitude of relation and the same adapta- 
tion of regimen; but, though a.? has some rela- 
tive affinities, they are not of the kind to be 
cogent here. So far as than whom is con- 
cerned, I think the case must be closed by 
validating than as a preposition — a function 
plainly exemplified by the Latin and Greek 
equivalents, which being case-forms, are al- 
ways prepositional and never conjunctional. 
Caskie Harrison. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

1. Ghrm. bautan in ON. bauta 'slay,' bey tell 
'hammer,' OE. beatan ' beat, clash together, 
tramp, tread on,' ge-beat 'beating,' btetel 
'mallet,' OHG. bozan 'beat,' may be com- 
pared with Lith. baudziu 'punish, chastise,' 
baudimas ' punishment.' This, of course, does 
not exclude the explanation given by Persson, 
Wz. 290. 

2. OS. griotan, OE. greotan ' weep ' need 
not be connected with the synonymous Goth. 
gretan, ON. grata, etc. They are rather akin 
to Lith. graudziu 'wehmiitig thun,' grandus 
'brittle; heartbreaking, touching.' The primary 
meaning here is 'breaking, crushing. ' Further 
related are, therefore, Lith. griudziu 'stamp,' 
griidas, Lett, grands 'grain,' OCh. SI. gruda 
' clod,' MHG. griez, griiz, OHG. grioz, OE. 
greot ' sand, grit,' ON. grjot ' stone,' OE. grid 
'coarse meal,' grot' particle, groats,' etc. (cf. 
Kluge, Et. IVb. s. v. Griess, Grutze ; Prell- 
witz, Et. Wb. s. v. xpi>66%). 



The base ghreu-d- in the above is a deriva- 
tive of ghreu- in Lith. griilvii ' fall to pieces, 
collapse, ' griduju 'break down, crash, thunder,' 
Gk. XP^co, xpavoa 'graze, scratch,' etc. (cf. 
Prellwitz, Et. Wb.). 

3. In JGPh. I, 295 f. I connected Goth. 
bliggwan 'beat,' OHG. bliuwan 'blauen, 
schlagen,' OE. bleowan ' strike, apply blows ' 
with Goth, ga-tnalwjan 'crush, bruise,' ON. 
mglva 'shatter,' to which also belongs Gk. 
)j.v\Xoo 'crush ' <*mlu\o (Johansson, PBB., 15, 
232), from the root met-, mol- ' crush, rub, 
grind.' The base in the above is moluo-, 
mleno-. Compare OHG. melo, OE. melu 
'meal,' ME. melwe ' mellow, soft,' pre-Germ. 
*meltio- 'crushed, soft,' Skt. malvd-s 'unbe- 
sonnen, toricht,' Lith. malvinu 'zahm machen: ' 
Gk. nwXv% ' feeble, sluggish,' ^oo\v6ii 'break- 
ing, crushing, softening,' yuaj/Uioo 'enfeeble, 
dull, blunt,' noXvvca 'stain, sully,' primarily 
'rub, smear,' ftiXeoS 'useless, vain,' from 
*meleuo-s, dft/3\vvco 'blunt, dull,' dfifiXvS 
'blunt, dulled; dull, obtuse; dim, faint, weak; 
spiritless, slack, sluggish ' (cf. Prellwitz, Et. 
Wb. s. v. /j«'/UoS). With these compare the 
following : 

OE. bliap, pre-Germ. *mldu-tu-, 'timid, slug- 
gish,' OHG. blbdi, MHG. blcede 'zerbrech- 
lich; gebrechlich, schwach ; zaghaft,' OS. 
blots 'timid,' ON. blauSr 'weak, sluggish, 
timid,' bleySa ' coward,' OSw. blodher 'timid,' 
Goth, blanpjan 'make void, abolish.' Com- 
pare the base mid- in Skt. mlayati ' welkt, er- 
schlafft, wird schwach,' Gk. 0/Uf| 'slack, inac- 
tive, sluggish, spiritless, stupid; effeminate, 
delicate, fastidious, braggart.' 

With these we may compare the Germ, base 
blaula-, blotta- (probably from *mloutn6-, 
*mlutn6-) in OE. bleat 'bringing misery,' MHG. 
bloz 'naked,' bare, unprotected,' OSw. blotter, 
Sw. blott "bar, bloss,' OFries. blat 'bare, poor.' 
Here the primary meaning is 'crush, rub, wear 
off, strip.' Compare Skt. bd-bhas-ti ' crush : ' 
OHG. bar 'bare;' Gk. f?jv 'rub, wipe,' ipim 
' crush : ' ipU.6? ' bare, naked, bald ; ' Lat. tero 
' rub; rub off,' etc. 

4. Distinct from this is another Germ, base 
blauta-, biota- 'wet, soaked, bloated,' etc. This 
is rather from the root bhleno-, bhlu- 'swell, 
overflow.' Compare Gk. <pXsoo 'gush,over- 
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flow,' cpXvG) 'swell over, overflow, bubble over, 
babble,' <pXvZa> 'overflow,' cpXvSdoo 'have an 
excess of moisture, become soft or flabby,' 
cpXvdapoi 'soft, flabby: ' ON. blautr 'wet, moist, 
soft, tender, weak,' bleyta 'soft, wet ground,' 
bleyta 'wet, soften,' blotna 'become wet,' OSw. 
blotna, blutna, same, bl'dter 'soft, weak, timid,' 
Sw. blot 'wet, soaked,' Dan. bl0de 'rain shower,' 
bl0de 'soak, soften,' bted 'soft,' E. bloat 'make 
or grow turgid as by effusion of liquid in the 
cellular tissue ; puff" out, swell ; puff up, make 
vain,' bloated 'turgid, swollen; puffed up, 
pompous, blot ' bespatter, stain, soil.' 

In this last group it is possible that the two 
pre-Germ. bases bhleu- and mleu- have fallen 
together. For the meaning 'soft, weak' might 
come from ' crush, crumble ' as in Gk. fi\a%, or 
'swell, overflow' as in <pAv$ap6s. From 'soft, 
weak' are derived secondary meanings. In 
these it is still more difficult to decide what the 
primary signification was. So, for example, 
OHG. bide ' proud ' may have meant primarily 
' rubbed, tender, soft, effeminate,' and then 
•proud, haughty,' from mlu- 'rub, crush.' In 
this case the word is related to MHG. blbz 
'bare,' that is 'rubbed, stripped.' Or it may 
have come from ' wet, soft, effeminate' and be 
cognate with ON. blautr 'wet, moist, tender, 
weak,' root bhlu- 'swell, flow." Or, finally, it 
may have come from the same root in the sense 
'swell,' as in E. bloated. This is a frequent 
antecedent of the meaning 'proud.' 

Though many of the secondary meanings in 
the above groups of words might have come 
from 'crush, soften' or 'wet, soften,' it is im- 
probable that MHG. blbz 'bare, naked' is con- 
nected with ON. blautr 'wet, moist.' I see but 
one way of combining them, and that is through 
the base mlu- 'rub, crush.' From 'rub,' as we 
have seen, naturally develops 'strip, make 
bare.' From ' rub, crush ' may also come 
'soften, make tender,' and from this the secon- 
dary idea 'moist, wet.' Compare Gk. re/pao 
'rub, wear away,' rspTjr 'soft, delicate,' 
TEpd/ioov 'soft, tender, becoming soft by boil- 
ing,' Skt. tdruna-s 'young, tender, fresh,' 
NPers. tar, tarr 'fresh, moist' (cf. Uhlenbeck, 
At. Wb.). Here the primary meaning is en- 
tirely lost sight of. So also in Skt. vijdti 
'tremble, flee,' OHG. w'thhan 'give way, 
weichen : ' NHG. einweichen ' soak, steep, 



macerate, drench.' Nevertheless I think it 
more probable that MHG. blbz 'bare' is from 
the root mlu- 'rub,' and ON. blautr 'wet' from 
bhlu- 'flow.' In any case the two words can- 
not both come from bhlu- 'flow.' 

5. But there is other evidence for the root 
bhlu- in Germ. Compare the words assigned 
above to bhlu- with Lat. flub, fluxi 'flow,' 

Jluctub 'undulate, waver, hesitate,' OHG. bliig- 
isbn 'waver, hesitate,' MHG. blue, bliuc 'wav- 
ering, timid, bashful,' NHG. (Swiss) blug, blug- 
sam 'timid,' bliigen 'intimidate,' OE. blycgan 
'terrify,' OSw. blygher, ON. bljiigr, Sw. blyg, 
Dan. bly 'timid, bashful' (cf. Schade, Wb. s. v. 
blue; Tamm, Et. Ordb. s. v. blyg). While 
this group is easily combined with ON. blautr 
'wet,' etc., it is not easily connected witli OHG. 
blbdi ' zerbrechlich ; gebrechlich, schwach ; 
zaghaft,' etc. For the meaning 'timid' in the 
two groups has developed in entirely distinct 
ways. We are, therefore, justified in assuming 
for the Germ, stems blaupu- 'fragile, frail, 
weak, sluggish, timid,' blauta- 'stripped, bare; ' 
blauta- 'wet, soft,' blvga- 'wavering,' two dis- 
tinct roots mlu- and bhlu-. 

6. OHG. faro 'farbig, gefarbt,' farawa 
'farbe, schminke,' farawen 'farben, malen, 
schminken' are from a pre-Germ. base *poruo- 
whose primary meaning was probably 'varie- 
gated, parti-colored.' Compare Av.pouru-so 
'scheckig, bunt,' Skt. paru-sd-s 'knotig ; rauh, 
uneben; fleckig, bunt,' pdrus 'knoten, inter- 
nodium, gelenk.' These are formed on the 
base *poru- or *peru- and are further related to 
Skt. parva 'knot, joint, division,' pdrvata-s 
'mountain, rock,' Gk. icspa% 'end,' Horn. 
itEipata from *itspFara 'boundaries' (Brug- 
mann, Grd. I*, 401). 

7. OE. hldford 'lord, patron, master,' hlaf- 
dige 'lady, mistress of a household' are sup- 
posed to be compounds, with hid/ 'loaf as 
the first element. This is extremely doubtful. 
They are rather from a lost *hldf. Germ. 
*hlaiba- 'protection,' which we may assume 
from ON. hit/ 'shield, protection, defense,' 
hli/a, OHG. liban 'protect, spare,' Goth, hleib- 
jan 'spare, assist.' The development 'protec- 
tion, protector, lord' is a natural one. Com- 
pare OE. helm 'helmet, covering : protector, 
lord;' hliow 'covering, protection: protector;' 
weard 'guardian, protector, lord, king.' 
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8. OE. hyrst 'ornament, jewel ; trappings, 
equipment, armor,' hyrstan 'adorn, equip,' 
OHG. rust 'armor,' rusten 'adorn, equip, pre- 
pare' do not belong to OE. hreodan, as given 
by Kluge, El. Wb. s. v. riisten. They are 
rather from a pre-Germ. stem *grs-ti-, which 
would give in Germ, hursti-, hrusti-. This 
stem is most closely related to OChSl. krasa 
'beauty,' krasiti 'adorn,' Pol. krasa 'beauty, 
color,' Lith. krosas 'color, paint,' krosyti 'col- 
or, ' etc. The underlying meaning of the group 
is probably 'overlay, uberziehen, cover.' 

9. E. left, akin to ODu. luft, lucht, Fries. 
leeft 'left,' is no doubt, as is usually given, from 
OE. left, lyft 'weak,' pre-Germ. *lj>ti-, a de- 
rivative of the base in OE. lef<*lofi- 'infirm, 
diseased, ill,' ge-lefed 'weak, old.' With these 
compare Lith. alpnas 'schwach, ohnmachtig,' 
alpstu 'pine away, faint,' Gk. d\aita8v6s 
'weakened, feeble,' dXaxaZca 'empty, drain, 
exhaust, overcome, slay, waste,' \aita.t,a> 'emp- 
ty, plunder, purge' (bowels), XanaSvoi 'weak, 
powerless,' XaitapoS 'loose,' Skt. alpa, alpaka 
•small, weak' (cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb.; Uhlen- 
beck, At. Wb.). 

The primary meaning of this group was prob- 
ably 'flow, flow out ; cause to flow out, empty, 
exhaust,' whence 'weaken, plunder, waste, 
destroy,' etc. We may, therefore, connect the 
above with ON. elfr, Dan. elv 'stream, river,' 
OE. lafian 'pour, wash,' OHG. labon 'wash, 
refresh,' lab 'broth.' 

10. E. lush 'full of juice or succulence' is 
supposed to be an abbreviation of luscious, 
older lushious (Spenser), lussyouse (Palsgrave). 
This is, however, improbable on the face of it. 
It is more likely that lushious, luscious was 
transformed from lush in imitation of delicious, 
and that lush goes back to an OE. *lusc 'moist, 
juicy.' In proof of this explanation compare 
Icel. lyskra 'moisture in hay, or a damp wisp 
of hay.' 

11. Germ. Una- 'tin: ' OE., ON., Dan., Du. 
tin, OHG. zin, NHG. zinn, from pre-Germ. 
% dino-m, doubtless received its name from its 
color, and meant primarily 'bright, shining.' 
We may, therefore, compare Skt. dina-m 'day,' 
which is phonetically an exact equivalent and, 
like pre-Germ. *dino-m, meant 'bright.' The 
Skt. word has been connected with the synony- 



mous OChSl. dint, Lith. dena, OPruss. deina, 
and with Goth, sin-teins 'daily,' etc., all from 
the root di- 'shine,' Skt. dideti, Gk. Searai 
'shines.' The root di- 'shine' is also in OE., 
OS. fir, ON. ttrr 'glory, honor,' OHG. zeri, 
ziari 'splendid, beautiful,' ziari 'splendor, 
beauty, ornament,' Lith. dailits 'beautiful' (cf. 
author, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass'tt. xiv, 334). On 
the derivation of tin from the meaning 'bright,' 
compare OHG. elo 'yellow: ' Lith. alvas 'tin,' 
OPruss. alwis 'lead' (Uhlenbeck, PBB., xxii, 
537); Skt. bradhnd- 'reddish, pale:' bradhnd-m 
'lead.' 

Francis A. Wood. 
Cornell College. 



SPENSER AND "E. K." 

A long controversy, familiar to all students of 
Spenser, has been carried on concerning the 
identity of the editor of the Shepheard s Cal- 
ender. This person signs himself simply "E. 
K." The majority of commentators have per- 
suaded themselves that "E. K." stands for 
Edward Kirke (1553-1613) a contemporary of 
Spenser's at Pembroke College. A few 
scholars, however, of whom Dr. H. O. Som- 
mer is perhaps the most authoritative, and in 
this matter the most positive, are convinced 
that "E. K."isno other than Spenser himself.' 

The issue is of some importance, since state- 
ments are made in the "literary apparatus" of 
"E. K.", which, if made by Spenser himself, 
certainly must seriously discredit him. 

I believe that all who have discussed this 
question have assumed, tacitly, the extreme 
alternatives that (1) either Spenser must have 
written the "Glosse" wholly, or (2) another 
person, "E. K.", is solely responsible for it. 
The somewhat obvious third possibility, that 
Spenser and any other person, "E. K.", may 
have been jointly responsible, seems to have 
escaped notice. Such a joint editorship would, 
I believe, meet all difficulties thus far raised on 
both sides of the question. There are positive 
evidences, moreover, in favor of the supposi- 
tion. 

The epistle of "E. K." is dated April 10, 

1 The Shep. Cat,, Facsimile Rep:., London, Nimmo, 1890, 
Introd. 
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